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2nd prize-winners (Rs. 200 each 


@ Miss Mamata Rani Day, Age 10 re 
Sujit Foto Binding, Botomukh, Sinsagar (Assam). | “s_\\) 
® Master Radheshyam Maher, Aga 11; ) 
Cho, Bamecdar Maher, At PO. Tarbha, “haa 


(Rathparal, Bist. Bolangir (Orissa) 767 O16. 

@ Master Kumar Nandan, Age & 

Clo. T. Bhaskar Fac, Novachatanys Bldg. 

Hubli Road, Oharwar, Rornpiake. 

i@ Master Johnson Fernandez, Age 8 

T2017 Subssh Market, Hindwadi Belgaum, Karnataka, 
@® Master Valerian Thomas D'Souza, Age 12 
Waster Railay Quarter No. 12/14, r 

5. Vi Road, Bandra, Bombay 400 080. 

@ Master Mukesh Manubhai Patel,Aget2 — 
1a. Kuinevarasthwar Sochaty, Horm Road, Vadodara, Gujarat, 
@ Master Pram Singh Bhadari, Aga 11 

Alspur Ganda, PO. Mehr Grom, Gohra Gun, UP. 

@ Master Mahesh Kumar Goyal, Age 11 

Cio, Shei Sukha Ram Goyal, Maar Punjab 

National Bank, Kothi, Oholpur (Rajasthan). 


ord prize-winners (Rs.100 each) 

®@ Master Joy Deep nay Age di 

Cro. Mr. PK Bose, “BASUDHA", Loibagan 

P.O. Sahagan], Dist. Hooghly, 4.8. 

@ Miss Sunanda Patra, Age 4} 

Cifo.-P.K. Patra, OF, No. 3 Block Colony, Jagat Singh Pur, 
P.O. Jagat Singh Pus, Diet Cunack (Oresa). 

@ Master M. Shahbaz “Akhtar, 11 

Cro Mi. Akhtouliman P.O. At—Nathnagar (Bhagalpurl, Bihar. 
@ Mastar Malay Kumar Karmakar,.Age 12 

14/1, Chidam Mudi Lona, Caledtta 700 Mi. WB. 

® Master M. &. Ravi Kumar, Age ti 

Shanti Ghaven, Deddathota Post, Sullia 674 235, 

D. Kannada, Karmeteaka, 

@ Master ¥. V. Arun, Age 6 

2-8-1491, Hipterguda, Hyderabad £9, Andhra Pradash. 

@ Master L. Ganesh Prasad, Age 11 

1405 Kothwal Hamaish Strat. Shivarampet, Mysore, Konatoks 
@ Master J. Babu, Age 11 

St. Louls (netitute for the Deaf, 

Aah. (adres G00 020, Taemilmecty 

@ Mise Shobha Johari, Ago 11 
Savitr Girls School, Civil Lings, Apmor, Rajsathan, 

@ Miss Shashi Late Chhattri, Age 11 

H. Me. 100/342, Ract Krishna Magar, 

Kanpur 208 012, Uttar Predeah. 

@ Master Sunil Roy, Age 12 

N-Btock, 3/2 MS, Flats, AK. Puram, 

Sector 13, New Delhi 110 022. 

@ Master Shashikant Jallandra, Ago 113 

Shri DO. J. Hindi Sc. School (Siker), Rajasthan. 

° Miss Nilima Gajanan Gondhali, 4909 

Ejii0, F.6.1. Statf Ousrters. Sion- 

Trombay Road, Chembur, Bombay 400 O71. 

@ Miss Pushpa Tiwari, Age 10 i 
Elo. C.0. Tiwari, E21 iG. O.NG.0, Colony, Vadodara, Gujarat. 
@ Master Arvind Ramchandra Bhatt, Aga 12 
Dabholys Pole, Vedi Rangemahal, Vadodara, Gujarat. 

_@ Master Vishwas Moro, Age 11 

Cfo, Mir, MLK. More, Anand, P.O. Pinpalgpecn, 

Taluka —Wiphad, Dist. Noa, Maharoahira, 


Winners of the consolation prizes (Fis. 25 each) are being 
informed by post. All prizes will also be sent by post. 


Parle congratulates all winners and thanks all entrants 
for making the contest a big success. 
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KNOWLEDGE ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH 


In Shakespeare's play, The Tempest (an outline of 
which is presented in this issue), we find a funny 
character, Caliban. He is the son of a witch. The 
wise Prospero took pains to educate him. And what 
do you think he did with his learning? Gleefully he 
declared, “You taught me language; and my-profit on 
it is, | know how to curse.” . ‘ —. 

This issue contains an Indian legend which too is 
a pointer in the same direction. The disciple of a sage 
learnt the secret of. changing iron into gold. But his 
small mind did not allow him to profit by it. In fact 
he reduced his chance to a misfortune. 

’ The truth that emerges. from all this is quite clear: 


It is not enough to have knowledge. To make the _ 


right use of knowledge, there has to be the right kind 
of consciousness. : 


This truth has assumed far greater importance in 


our time. With the tremendous amount of knowledge— 
particularly scientific knowledge—at our disposal, we 
must know how to use it in the right way. If Caliban 
used his knowledge wrongly, it was to curse Prospero. 
‘If we use our knowledge wrongly, it will be a curse 
‘upon ourselves—the humanity. 
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Wa Weare seit aerate) 
qed ectdiged fated geteerory 1 
Mukham padmadalakdram odni candanafitala 
Hrdayam kartaritulyam trividham dhiirtalaksanam 
The three characteristics of the knave are: face blooming like: a lotus; speech 
soothing like sandal paste — but the heart as merciless as a pair of scissors. . 
— Samayochita Padyamalika 
get wiieaardt @ cee Ae AeTe 
Murkhasya pafica ciknaGnt garvi durvacani tatha 
Hath cdpriyavddi ca parokiam naiva manyate 
| The five characteristics of the fool are: pride, foul speech, obstinacy, lack of 
affection and disregard for others’ sentiments. 
— Samayochita Padyamalika 
ararel Aeercoen: scare: exaghren: | 
wagarara serra garter 
Boddharo matsaragrastah prabhavak smayadiisitah 
Abodhopahatafcanye jirnamanga subhdsitam 
_ Those who are learned are filled with jealousy, the rulers are degraded with 
Errogance; the rest are ignorant. Consequently the good advice I could give to” 
the people are withering away within myself. 


— Bhartriharishatakatrayam 


oF PRIDE / AND ARROGANCE. 
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STORY OF INDIA—'!7 
THE SECRET OF 
RESURRECTION 


Long, long ago, once the. 
gods and the demons fought. 

a ferocious battle for mas- — 
tery over the three worlds. 
4 The guru of the demons, 
_ Shukracharya, knew how to 
resurrect the demons who 
were killed in the battle. 
But the’ secret was not 
known to the gods. 
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Brihaspati, the guru of the 
gods, had a young son named 
Kacha who was a brilliant 
scholar. Gods sent him to 
Shukracharya, He was to 
‘manage to learn the secret 
of resurrection from the 
guru of the demons. 







Shukracharya was pleased 
with his new student. More 
s pleased was the guru’s 
: young daughter, Devayani. 

oy .acha and Devayani became - 
friends and playmates. 


The guru’s love for Kacha— 
and his daughter’s too— 
made the demons extremely 
jealous of him. Soon they 
suspected that he had come 
to learn the secret lore of 
resurrection. They con- 
spiced to put an end to his 
ife, 










One day, while Kacha was 
tending his guru's cattle in 
the meadow, the demons 
suddenly attacked him and 
killed him. But the fact 
_ did not remain hidden from 
- Devayani. — 


Devayani prayed to her 
father to resurrect her dear 
friend. Shukracharya was 
pleased to apply his power 
and bring Kacha back to life. 





The demons conspired | 


among themselves again 
and this time they captured 


Kacha and put fire to him. | 43 Ln 
They collected his ashes A 4 Wy 
and mixed them with a || 


drink. 


After the demons departed, 
Devayani camerushingtoher 
father and informed him of 
the trick played upon him. 
Shukracharya realised that 


to bring Kacha back to life | 


would result in his own 
death, for, Kacha has to | 
emerge tearing his body. 
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=|.-could never be resurrected. 
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They served the drink to 


their guru, so that Kacha 


Ignorant of their motive, 


Shukracharya drank 
_ stuff offered to him. 


‘the 





stored to life. So was 









Shukracharya addressed 
Kacha who was inside him- 
self and first taught him the 
hymn of resurrection. Then 
he chanted the hymn wish- 
ing Kacha to emerge alive. 
His body burst open and 
Kacha came out, restored to. 
his normal form. 












_ Now that Kacha knew the 
hymn, he chanted it, wish- 
ing Shukracharya to be re- [ 


Shukracharya resurrected. 


Thus Kacha mastered the fre 
secret knowledge. 





Kacha had to return to the 
gods now. Devayani, no 
doubt, loved him. But 
since he had to emerge from 
Shukracharya’s body, he had 
in a sense become Shukra- 
charya's son. ‘Devayani was 
asisterto him. They could 
not marry! © 





was a big tree. Under the tree 
sat a young man. He was in 
soiled and tattered robes and he 
looked quite famished. But his 
face bore the stamp of nobility 
and that did not escape the 
notice of an old man of the 
nearby building. 

The old man called the beg- 
garly youth, whose name was 
Ahmad, into his house, Upon 
inquiry, it was seen that Ahmad 
indeed came of a noble family. 
But as ill luck would have it, 
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Behind the.mapnificent building 


ae : rt fon. THE FORBIDDEN DOOR 


he lost his parents and property 


almost overnight and now did 
not know what to do. 

“My boy, as you can see, I 
am pretty old. In this wide 
world there is none whom [ 
can claim my own, Yet, God: 
has given’ me enough wealth 
and a fine mansion. If you so 
wish, you can live with me and 
forget your worries. All you 
have to do is to look after me,” 
said the old man. ; 

“Your -words, O Master, 
sound to me like blessings com- 
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ing from heaven. I will con- 


sider myself extremely lucky to 
serve you,” replied the young 
man. 

“Good. But let me caution 
you on one point. You will 
never see me jolly. In fact, you 
will see me weeping at times. 
Never let curiosity get the better 
of you. Never ask me why I 
weep,” warned the old man. 

_ Although the condition seem- 
_ed rather queer, Ahmad agreed 
to comply with it. 

And, no doubt, he served the 
old man with great care and 
deep love, so much so that the 
old man came to look upon 
him as his son, : 

Days passed and the old man 
grew older. He was kind to 
all, but he never smiled. And 
a day did not pass when he 
did not weep for a while. Such 
conduct of the old’ man sad- 
dened Ahmad, but he asked no 
question about it, true to the 
‘condition to which he had 
agreed, 

A year later the old man took 
to bed. After a few days he 
called Ahmad to his bedside and 


said, “‘My boy, my hours on 


the earth are numbered. I be- 
queath all my property to you. 
‘Live happily, but I warn you 
against doing one thing: There 


IZ 


is a flight of stairs under my 
bed leading into an underground 
room. That room has four 
doors one of which is painted 
black. Never should you open 
that door. If you do, you will 
lose all your happiness.” 

The old man’s voice grew 
faint. Soon he breathed his 
last. 

Ahmad duly performed the 
last. rites of his departed master 
and gave his attention to bring- 
ing the household to order ac- 
cording to his own taste. The 
day he stood in the under- 
ground chamber and looked at 
the black door, he felt a surge 
of desire within him to open it. 
But he checked himself and 
opened one of the other three 
doors which led into another 
room filled with valuable things. 

Next day he opened yet an- 
other door. After three days 
all that remained to be opened 
was the black door. 

By and by his curiosity grew 
irresistible. “If I am cautious, 
no harm can befall me,” he 
assured himself and after bolt- 
ing all the doors of his house, 
he entered the underground 
chamber and opened the door. 
' Beyond the door was an open 
land, - shrouded in mist, 
Ahmad walked into it. He 


could hear the roar of the sea. 
But before he had seen any- 
thing else, a huge bird swooped 
down upon him’ and bore him 
away holding him tight in its 
claws. 

Up and up rose the bird. 
Below it was the sea. It flew 


for an hour and descended on | 


an island. Leaving Ahmad on 
the ground, it flew away and 
disappeared behind a hill. 
Ahmad did not know what 
todo. Before him flowed a river. 
Soon he saw a beautiful boat 
sailing towards him. It stopped 


touching the shore and out 
came a number of charming 
young ladies. 

“Be pleased to board the 


boat. Our princess is waiting 
for you,” they informed Ahmad, 
courtesying him again and 
again. 

Ahmad followed them, al- 
most enchanted. 

The boat sailed smoothly into 
a lake. At the centre of the 
lake stood a wonderful castle. 
A hundred damsels bowed to 
Ahmad as he was led through 
the marble corridors, studded 
with many a precious stone, 

He was soon ushered into the 
presence of the princess. 
Ahmad looked at her spell- 
bound, for, so much beauty he 
had never beholden. 

The princess came forward 
and led him by her hand to the 





throne. “My lord, I have 
waited for you for-.a long time. 
I am the ruler of this island. 
Now, be kind to marry me. 
Then you will be the king, and 
I, your queen,”’ she said. 

If Ahmad delayed a little in 
giving his consent, it was be- 
cause he could not believe his 
ears. They were wedded the 
same night. | 

Ahmad was sure that there 
was no second man upon the 
earth as happy as himself. For 
him days passed as fast as hours 
and years as fast as months. 
There was not a moment when 
his wife was a little cool to- 
wards him; not a day passed 


without some novel entertain- 


ment being presented to him. 
So far as ruling the island was 
concerned, it was carried on by 
his ministers. 

One day, while strolling on 
the roof of the castle in the 
company of his wife, Ahmad 
happened to see a black door 
against a wall at one end of 
the roof. 

“What is there beyond that 
door?’ he asked. | ; 

The queen looked pale. 
““Never wish or try to know 
that,’ she whispered. 

Ahmad kept quiet for the 
moment. But, at night, he felt 
restless. He remembered how 





his dying master had forbidden 
him to open a black door. But 
had he any reason to repent 
having disobeyed the old man? 
Far from that! He would have 
been a fool if he would have 
continued to obey him. Who 
knows if there were no greater 
wonders behind the present 
black door too? Such thoughts 
inspired him to leave the bed at 
midnight and climb the roof 
stealthily. 

He pushed open the door and 
stepped out into a terrace. All 
on a sudden the huge bird 
swooped down upon him and 
carried him away. 

In a moment the island dis- 





appeared from his sight. The 
bird flew over the sea and after 
an hour left him on a spot near 
a door. Ahmad opened the 
door and found himself stepping 
into the underground chamber 
of his own house. 

He was most eager to return 
to his wife and the wonderful 
island. Several times he opened 
the black door, hoping that the 
bird would carry him off again. 
But he saw nothing behind the 
door but a wall. 

Never did he smile again. 
Like his departed master, he 
too wept haunted by the 
memory of his lost happi- 
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BERTIFIGATE FOR HONESTY 


Next to. Harun-al-Raschid, the 
most famous among the Caliphs 
of Bagdad was Abdul Ajij. He 
was a highly intelligent ruler. 
At the same time he was kind 
and just. | 

A son was born to him rather 
at a late age. He was over- 
joyed. The city went festive. 
_ The poor were fed. Free enter- 
_ tainments were provided to the 

citizens. | 

But the Caliph wanted the 
happiness of the poorer folk of 
the city to be a bit more lasting. 
_ He decided to give them as 
gifts a bagful of flour each. 
_ Hundreds of the needy collected 
_ the bags as the Caliph himself 
| watched the scene. 


Among those who received 


the gifts was a poor labourer. 
Back at home, when he opened 
the bag, he found in it a gold 
mohur. 

“I must return the mohui to 
the Caliph,” said the labourer. 

“You are a fool. if you are 
going to do so. If destiny has 
put a little money into our. 
hands, we should have the com- 
mon sense to use it,” remarked 
his wife. 

“It will be dishonest of me 
not to return this one to the 
Caliph, for, surely, he did not 
mean to give this to me,” ex- 
plained the labourer. 

“Besides it is not proper to 
prattle about such profound 


truths as destiny without having 


deeply- thought about them,” 


he added a bit philosophically. 
“Suppose destiny has ordained 
that I get a gold mohur, then 
how can the caliph prevent me 
from acquiring what it has 
sanctioned! Therefore, no harm 
if I return the mohur!” 


His wife was not satisfied, 


but she could not stop her hus- 
band from going his way. 

Next morning the labourer 
placed the mohur before the 
Caliph and told him how he 
came to get it. The Caliph 


was immensely pleased with his — 


honesty. He at once rewarded 


him with a hundred gold 


mohurs. 

A rich merchant named 
Bashir came to know of the 
labourer’s luck. He passed a 
sleepless night. In the morn- 
ing he donned the dress of a 
poor man and carrying fifty 
gold mohurs to the Caliph, 
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said, “‘the bag of flour I received 
yesterday contained _ these 
mohurs.”’ 

The Caliph was amused. He 
surveyed the disguised merchant 
carefully. The merchant had put 
on tattered clothes all right, but 
he had forgotten to take out the 
diamond ring from his fingers. 

The Caliph saw through the 


-merchant’s trick. ““Your honesty 


should not go unacknow- 
ledged,” said the Caliph. The 
merchant's face brightened up.. 
He was sure that a reward of 
five thousand mohurs was going 
to be his. 

But the Caliph turned to his 
Vizier and said, “Issue a certi- 
ficate to this fellow, stating that 
he is honest.” 

The Vizier wrote it out im- 
mediately. The merchant ac- 
cepted it in a hand trembling 
in utter frustration. 
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| The Builders of India’s Her 






An elegantly dressed young man 
riding ‘a smart horse appeared 
at the temple from time to time. 
A dazzling sword hung from 
his waist. He looked so grave 
that nobody dared to talk to 
him. The temple he visited 
was situated. at Ambodhiya in 
Maharashtra. 

He seemed to be always in 
a hurry. He would enter the 
temple and bow to the deity, 
lay down some offering and 
leave the place forthwith. If 
there were beggars on the way, 
he would hurl alms at them 
while galloping away. 

“He is a prince,” said some. 
And said others, ‘‘He is a 
wealthy merchant.”” However, 
there were a few who had an 
altogether different guess to 
make about him. But they 
chose to keep mum. 

It was a moonlit night. The 
temple wore a deserted look. 
All except the priests and the 
temple servants had left. 

on a sudden the rider 
appeared at the door and 
hopped off his horse and entered 
the temple, He sat down be- 
fore the deity. Calm and serene 
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was the atmosphere. The visi- 





tor seemed to be engrossed in 
meditation. 

But a shrill cry outside the 
temple gave him a_ shake. 
Annoyed, he came out. The 
moonlight showed the face of a 
weeping woman trying to con- 
sole her wailing child. 

“How dare you disturb us at 
this hour of the night?’ de- 
manded the young man of the 
woman, 

“I will not rest until] I have ° 
disturbed God,” replied the 
woman with courage and wrath. 

The young man took a step 
backward. With a voice mel- 
lowed down, he asked, ‘‘What 
has upset you so much?” 

The woman narrated her 
plight. She was from a family 
that was noble and wealthy. 
Her husband was a_ trusted 
officer of the king. They, in 
company of friends and rela- 
tives, were out on a pilgrimage. 
As they were wending their way 
through the nearby forest, a 
gang of dacoits swooped down 
upon them. The pilgrims not 
only Jost whatever they were 
carrying, but also their lives — 


if not all, most of them. The 
‘woman and her child escaped 
narrowly. 

“Let God’s curse fall on those 
merciless murderers who killed 
my husband and friends!” 
shouted. the woman. Her 
words pierced the silence over a 


large area and echoed in the. 


temple walls. 


The young man looked pale 


as death and stood thunder- 
struck. Each word the woman 
uttered fell on him like a blow. 
Soon he began to shiver. His 
heart was filled with hatred for 
himself. He retreated into the 
temple. 
- make a guess about his motive, 
he unsheathed his sword and 
tried to slash his neck with it. 
But he had no strength to 





Before anybody could. 


conquered by the deity in due — 





fully succeed in his effort. He 


fell down, profusely bleeding 


and swooned away. The priests 
raised a hue and cry. He was 
carried into an adjoining inn. 
A physician attended upon him 


and his wound was healed in 


a few days. 


- But, although he did not die 


physically, his old self was dead. 
It was he who had been the 


leader of the gang that had 


killed the pilgrims. He and his 


‘gang had been a terror to the 


people of the area for years. 
However, something in him 
always felt a strong pull to- 
wards the temple. He got peace 
in the presence of the deity. 
Little did he know that his 
whole being was going to be 





time. The woman’s tragic fate 
heralded that time. 

As soon as he had mustered 
enough strength to walk, he 
left the inn in search of a guide 
who would lead him to God. 

That his was a destiny of a 
devotee had been foretold even 
at his birth. He was born toa 
tailor named Damaseth in the 
village Narasingpur of Maha- 
rashtra. An old Brahmin 
astrologer had assured Dama- 
seth that his son would bring 
spiritual light to many. 

One can imagine the dis- 
appointment of the father when 
the son fell into evil company 
in his youth and turned an 
outlaw. 

However, the astrologer’s pre- 





prove true, 


diction had at last begun to 
The young man 
soon arrived at Pandharpur, 
then a great seat of seekers and 
saints who gathered around 
Lord Vittal. Foremost among 
them was Jnaneshwara, the 
author of Jnaneswari. 

It did not take long for the 
circle of devotees at Pandharpur 


-to recognise in the young man — 


one who at every breath uttered 
the nama—the -Lord’s name. 
He became known as Nama- 
deva. 

“OQ Master, be kind enough 
to initiate this sinner,’ Nama- 
deva appealed to Jnaneshwara.. 

“One. does not remain a sin- 
ner once One is dedicated to the 
Lord. A sincere utterance of 
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the Lord’s name burns one’s 
sin as a fire burns the dry 
leaves,” assured Jnaneshwara. 
“But so far as initiation goes, 
it is so ordained that you are 
to be a disciple of VWishoya 
Khechra, a great soul.” 

Vishoya, indeed, was a great 
soul. Namadeva was duly ini- 
tiated by him. As days passed, 
Namadeva’s deep devotion 
found expression through excel- 
lent lyrics. They appealed at 
once to one’s emotion and wis- 
dom. With Jnaneshwara and 
some other great devotees of the 
time Namadeva toured several 
pilgrim centres of the country. 
They brought about a devo- 
tional upsurge wherever they 
went. 


Namadeva occupies a unique 
place in Marathi literature, but 
his spiritual influence had far 
surpassed the boundary of his 
state. 

Namadeva believed that sin- 
cere prayer could do miracles. 
And he proved the validity of his 
faith again and again. Once 
when the river was in an un- . 
precedented spate and Pandhar- 
pur was threatened, he stood 
on the shore along with his fol- 
lowers and chanted the Lord’s 
name. The flood subsided and 
the village was saved. ~ 

Namadeva passed away in 
1350, at the age of eighty, leav- 
ing behind him a great tradition 
of realising God through Bhakti, 
utter devotion. 
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[In a dense part of the forest some young men are trained up by an old 
man for launching an attack on the palace at the opportune time. They 
are the descendants of the nobles who had been killed, along with their 
king. by an usurper whose son Bhuvan Singh now rules the kingdom. 
The valiant Badal is the leader of those young men. Samser, the queen's 
nephew who looks forward to marrying Princess Pratiba, is doing his 


best to win her love.] 

Dim dim dum dum, didm didm 
ddum—sourded the drum and 
merrily played on the flute. 
There were only four in the 
party of entertainers. The 
women sang as she danced 
Of the three of her 


' male companions, two played 
the instruments and the third 
one lent his supporting voice 


aa 
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to the danseuse. 


Listen, O folks, to the tales 
of yore : 

Of kings and princes, their 
bravery galore, 

Gone are the heroes of glory 
sublime 

Bereft of them is our wun- 
Fortunate time! 


_ This was the refrain to a char- 


_ Ming song they sang about the 
_ legendary characters of the by 


gone ages and their thiilling 


_adyentures. A crowd of men 
and women had collected 
- around them. Some of them sat 


down and some continued to 
stand; but all looked enchanted 
with the song and the music. _ 
And, from time to time, they 
clapped their hands and shouted 
their hurrah. 

It was late in the afternoon 
and the place was the square 
behind the palace. It was usual 
for conjurers or singers to de- 
monstrate their talents there, 
for often the maids of the 
palace gathered on the terrace 
to enjoy the fun. When pleased, 
they threw rewards at the per- 
formers. And they had already 
been generous with their re- 
wards today. 

But unknown to the perfor- 
mers, not only the palace maids 
but also the princess was en- 
joying the performance through 
the latticed window! 

“Pratiba! What are you doing 
here? I have rummaged the 
whole palace looking for you! 


Come, we will sit for a game. ~ 


The king and the queen are 
waiting for us,” said Sanfser 
in a voice that was almost a 
command, 

The princess once looked 
back, but she made no com- 
ment. Her gaze soon returned 
to the players on the street. 

“Pratiba! Don’t you hear 
me?’ uttered Samser rather an- 
grily. He then advanced to- 
wards the window and peeped 
down into the street. 

“Don’t you feel ashamed 
at enjoying such silly shows 
put up by riff-raff of the street?” 
he ranted. 

“If anything is silly, it is to 
make this sort of comment 
without either seeing how they 
are performing or hearing what 
they are saying. They are sing- 
ing the glory of the preat heroes 
of the past. How true is what 
they say—that we do not wit- 
ness such heroes in our days!” 
remarked the princess in a low 
but firm tone. 


Samser tarried for a while, 
looking daggers at the princess. 
Then he dashed out in a huff. 
The princess turned her atten- 
tion again to the street. 

But she could not enjoy the 
performance for long. Samser 
rushed into the crowd. “Stop!” 


' importance. 


he shouted at the pitch of his 
voice, 

The dancing feet came to a 
halt. The singing voices and 
the music stopped abruptly. All 
the eyes were focussed on 
Samser. Those in the crowd 


who recognised Samser saluted ~ 
him, Samser 


surveyed all, 
gogeling his red eyes, his hands 
resting on his waist. -He had 
brought with him three or four 
armed guards. They stood be- 
hind him, waiting for his order. 
“What are you doing?” de- 
manded Samser, assuming great 





“Enjoying a good song, O 
Prince of princes!’ replied an 
elderly member of the crowd. 

“Who gave you permission 
for carrying on this farce right 
behind the palace? Besides, how 
dare these singers assert that 
there are no heroes nowadays? 
Am I not there? I will show you 


what lam. You deserve to be | 


penalised for your indiscipline,” 
thundered Samser and next he 
signalled his guards to action. 
At once they started snatching 
away whatever valuable things 
the people had on their per- 





sons. A gentleman lost his tur- 
ban, a woman her gold bangles, 
an old man his walking stick 
with an ivory handle. Several 
people lost their rings. The 
loot was heaped on a slab of 
stone in front of Samser. He 
looked quite proud of his 
achievement. 

A rider on a horse who had 
stopped to enjoy the per- 
formance was suddenly con- 
fronted by Samser. “Get 
down. You have forfeited your 
horse,” he announced. 

“Pardon me, O Prince, I am 
a traveller from a far away land. 
I have still to go a long way,” 
pleaded the traveller. 

But Samser’s guards dragged 
him down. When he tried to 
resist, they threatened to take 
him prisoner. 

“You have only lost your 
horse, not your feet. But if 
you dilly-dally here, you will 
forfeit your feet too,” threatened 
samser. The traveller looked 


around helplessly, sighed, and 


walked away. 

“It is a rare kind of horse, 
my lord,” one of the guards 
told Samser. And lowering his 
voice, he added, “‘We don’t have 


-a single horse of this quality in | 
__ the royal stable. 


“We will ride this,” an- 


nounced Samser. 

“In fact, you. alone, next to 
the king, deserve to ride this 
one, said a flatterer among the 
guards, 

samser hopped on to the 
horseback. But the horse gave 
a jerk and threw him off. Em- 
barrassed, Samser sported a 
smile to show as if nothing had 
- happened, and tried to settle 
on the horseback again, only to 
be toppled again. 

To Samser’s great dismay, 
some people in the crowd clap- 
ped their hands. A few yards 
away stood Badal and Ramu, 
observing all that went on. 
Badal was feeling restless. He 


clenched his teeth in anger at — 


Samser harassing the innocent 
people. It was Ramu who 
kep thim under check. 

But Samser’s brave experi- 
ment with riding the horse 
presented a golden opportunity 
for Badal to appear on the 
scene. Ramu too appreciated 
the situation and let Badal go. | 

Badal put on a pair of false 
moustachio and ran to Samser. 


‘““My lord, this stupid horse — 


has never been accustomed to a 
royal rider. But I am a horse- 
trainer. If you allow me to 
tame it, it will be as friendly to 
you as it will be to another 


_ 


horse,’’ said Badal with a cour- 
teous bow. 

Samser found in the offer an 
opportunity to save face, 
“Fine,” he said. “I agree with 
you that this stupid animal does 
not recognise a royalrider. Do . 
the needful. I will give you a 
handsome reward. 

Badal approached the horse . 
and fondled it and planted a 
kiss on its forehead. Then he 
jumped on to its back. It 
showed no sign of revolt. Badal 
trotted in a. circle. Samser, his 


3 guards, as well as the arate 





looked on with appreciation. 
Suddenly Badal snatched 


“away a sword from a guard and 


pointed it at Samser, its end 
touching his chest. This was 
so unexpected that all fell dumb. 

“I command the guards to 
enter the cabin yonder,” he 
roared. ‘“‘Otherwise the sword 
will refuse to remain still,”’ 

He slightly pressed the 
pointed sword on Samser’s chest 
who shrieked and tried to look 
back. 

“If you take one step back- 
ward, you lose your precious 
head,” Badal warned him in a 
stern voice. 

“Enter the cabin, you fools,” 
Samser shouted at his guards. 


__ “Do you want to see me pierced 
~ to death?” 


I 
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Ramu stood before the cabin, 


holding its door open. The 


awe-struck guards entered it 


_- without any further delay. 


_ the cabin. With his 
_ fraised, Samser marched back- 
pes till he entered it. 

then took off his false-mousta- 


Badal led Samser too towards 
hands 


Badal 


-chio and smiled. Samser 
looked aghast upon recognising 
him. ~ 


Ramu shut the door of the 


cabin and bolted it from out- 


side. 


“Please pick up your things,” 
Badal told the crowd. There 
was a hullabaloo of joy as the 
people picked up their lost 
property. 

The princess and her maids 
had come out to the open por- 
tion of the terrace. They 
looked amazed and amused. 

“T hope, my friend’s perfor- 
mance was in no way inferior to 
that of the singers.. Doesn’t he 


deserve a reward?” said Ramu 


looking up at the terrace. 

“Come, Ramu, we must 
hurry,” Badal reminded his 
friend and looking up, greeted 
the princess with a smile. 

Ramu sat on the horse be- 
hind Badal and both galloped 
away. 

A few yards away from the 
scene, the wizard and his lieu- 
tenant, Mangal, witnessed the 
happenings, standing behind a 
broken wall. 

“My deity desired to have the 
bravest young man_ sacrificed 
to her. I thought that such a 
young man should be found 
here—the capital of the king- 
dom. I did not know that I 
will discover him so easily,” 
said the wizard and he laughed 
in a subdued manner. 

‘Mangal nodded happily. 





Chamanlal was a well-known 


merchant. He traded in several 
items—from grain to gold. He 
was already one of the richest 
men of his city, but he never 
stopped dreaming of growing 
even richer! 


A time came when the rich . 
men of the city started living 


in an abnormally extravagant 
manner. This gave rise to a 
‘rumour that someone in the 
city was manufacturing counter- 
feit coins. 
“Only if I knew the secret of 
making false money! I could 
then become a man of crores 


overnight,” Chamanlal told 
himself and sighed. 
One day, while returning 


home from his shop he noticed 
a gentleman giving a handful 
of coins to a beggar. 
greeted the gentleman and said, 
‘You must be very rich to be 


able to give so much money to 
a beggar!” 

“Do you wish to be as rich 
as myself?’ asked the gentle- 
man who gave out his name as 
Sudarshan. | 

“Well, who does not wish to 
have more than he has? I must 
admit that I will like to be 
richer than I am,” replied Cha- 
manlal after some hesitation. 

The gentleman lowered his 


voice and said, “Let me be 


Ones. 


frank with you. The coins I 
passed on to the beggar are 
fake ones. But nobody can 
make them out from the real 
Here are ten fake coins. _ 


- Try to pass them as real in 


He. 
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any shop. 
successful,” 
Chamanlal accepted the coins 
in his trembling hand and got 
into a cloth shop. He bought 
a piece of linen for the money. 


I bet, you will be 


rer 
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The shop-keeper did not express 
any doubt about the genuineness 
of the coins, 


“Surely, you do not doubt 


my statement any more!”’ said 
Sudarshan patting on Chaman- 
‘lal’s back. ‘‘Now, listen to my 
proposal. You give us one 
hundred coins. We give you 
two hundred counterfeit coins, 
You receive hundred per cent 
profit. Is this not a fair deal?” 
| “It is,’ admitted Chaman- 
_ lal with great excitement. He 
carried hundred coins to Sudar- 


= 


Shan the same evening. - Sudar- 
shan kept them carefully in a 

box, but from another box he 
___ picked up coins rather carelessly 
' and handed them over to 
! 
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Chainanlal, saying, “I don’t 
mind if there are more than two — 


hundred!” = 
Delighted, Chamanlal found 
the amount to be two hundred 
and twenty. He was still more 
thrilled when a rice merchant 
accepted the coins without 
hesitation, Thereafter he regu- 
larly gave a hundred coins 


; to Sudarshan and received 


double the amount from him. 

One day Sudarshan confided 
to him that they were going to 
shift their place of operation to 
another city. That shocked 
Chamanlal. ‘‘You can do one 


thing. Carry as much money . 


as you like to our main centre 
which is in a village. You can 
bring back double for the last 
time,”’ suggested Sudarshan. 

Chamanlal loaded all his bags 
of coins in a cart and guided by 
Sudarshan went to a village 
miles away from the city. While 
returning with two fully loaded 
carts Sudarshan provided him 
with two guards. 

Midway they noticed some 
sepoys of the king coming in 
their direction, riding horses, 


“There is an inquiry going on 


to. trace the source of the coun- 
terfeit money. If these sepoys 
get curious and find out that 


the carts are loaded with coun- © 


terfeit coins, we can very well 
say that we have nothing to do 
with these carts," proposed one 
of the guards. | 
Chamanlal was coward by 
nature. His heart-beat  in- 
creased as the sepoys came 
closer. The sepoys, indeed, de- 
tained the carts 
to know what the bags con- 
tained. Chamanlal, the guards 
and the carters had by then 
got down. The guards said 


that they were farmers who had 
come to visit their own fields 
and they had no more know- 
ledge of the carts than the 
sepoys themselves had! 

“We have some suspicion 


und wanted 


_a_ month-long” 





Better we drive the carts to the 
king’s court,’ announced the 
sepoys and they drove the carts 


away. 
Chamanlal stood  thunder- 
struck. ‘Thank your luck that 


you are not caught and hanged,” 
said the guards. Chamanlal 
plodded on to the city and 
took to bed. 


His shock brought him fever 


and he suffered for a full month. 
He had lost all his money. 
However, he had some mer- 
chandise in his store and much 
goodwill in the trading com- 
munity. He decided to start 
from the scratch again. 

On his way to the shop, after 
absence, 1 
: an 
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he. — 


noticed Sudarshan giving a lot. 


of coins to a lame beggar in 


such a way so as to attract the 


attention of a wealthy passer-by. 
Chamanlal followed the beggar. 
The fellow, after a while, walked 
normally. 

Chamanlal now understood 


how Sudarshan attracted others’ 
_ attention and then gradually 


lured them into his trap. 

Coming nearer to the false 
beggar Chamanlal found him 
to be one of the two guards 
who had accompanied him in 
his journey. from the village. 
In a flash it occurred to him 
that those who led away the 
carts could also be the mem- 
bers of the same gang and not 
real sepoys. 

He spoke out his doubts to 
the fake beggar. 


| ~ admitted of being a member of 


the gang. “We are cheats, but 


owe are pcre to be cau ght 


The fellow — 


one day. So far as you are 
concerned, you have much to” 


lose if people come to know 
that you ran after counterfeit 
money,” the fellow had the 
cheek to warn Chamanlal. 

“But I lost everything!’’ mur- 
mured Chamanlal with a sigh. 

“Why don’t you borrow from 
us and begin your business in a 
new spirit?” asked the fellow. 

“Why should I borrow coun- 


terfeit money from you? 7” asked 


Chamanlal. 

The fellow laughed and said, 
“Are you still under the im- 
pression that we gave you coun- 
terfeit coins? They were as true 
as your coins. We could afford 
to give you double because we 
knew that at last all your money 
will be ours! We do not deal in 
fake money, but in real money, 
my friend!” 

The fellow 





left Chamanlal 


LEGENDS AND PARABLES OF INDIA 


GOLD FOR 


Once upon a time there was a 
sage who had many disciples. 
A number of them were worldly 
people. But the sage was full 
of consideration and compas- 
sion for all. .He gave them 
such advice which would help 
them get peace even though 


they were engrossed in material — 


activities of life. 

Among them was a merchant 
who was notorious for his 
miserliness. He had hoarded a 
million, still he would feel sad 
if he lost a rupee, so much so 
that he would skip over a meal 
to make up for the loss. He 


. never entertained guests and he 


never gave a paisa in charity. 
“Why don’t you ever smile?” 


31. 





HAPPINESS — 


the sage would ask him from 


time to time. 

“What is there to smile for, 
© Master? The world is full of 
crooks. I work hard, but do 
not get enough in return,” he 


-would reply. 


The sage told him again and 
again that he suffered for im- 
apinary reasons, that there were 
numerous people suffering 
pangs .of real poverty who can 
still smile and be happy, that — 
he must change his attitude, 
But all was in vain. 

One day the sage fell sick. 
Next day he called his disciples 
who happened to be nearby and. 
told them, “I am to leave my 
body shortly. I wish you all 





well. Have trust in God and be 
faithful to Him at heart. That 
will make you happy in life. 
However, if you wish to seek my 
advice on any of your personal 


_ problems for the last, time, you 


can come to me one by one.” 

The disciples were shocked at 
the sage’s sudden revelation 
about his impending death. 
They wept. And when they 


re-entered his room, one at a 


time, to seek his last advice, 
most of them only sought his 
blessings. They were in no 
mood to bother him with their 
personal problems. 

The miser came last of all. 


_ “O Master,” he appealed to the 


sage. “‘Please promise that you 
will grant me whatever I ask 
of you,” 

By then the sage was perhaps 
desirous of being left alone. He 
agreed to grant the miser what- 
ever he wanted and to get rid 
of him quickly. 

“QO blessed sage, I have 
gathered confidentially from 
your old disciples that you had 
the power to perform a miracle; 
you could change iron into 
gold. Please pass on _ that 
charm to me.” 

The dying sage’s face paled. 
“Woe to me that I could per- 
form such a miracle! But.know 
this that the knowledge will 
deprive you of whatever peace 
and happiness you have. Better 
ask me for something that will 
really do you good,” 

“O Master, happiness and 
peace will be mine if you teach 
me the secret of which I have 
asked you. More gold, more 
happiness,”’ said the miser. 

The sage could not afford to 
waste any more time with the 
man. He gave him a hymn 
and asked him to utter it a 
hundred times placing his hand 
on the metal which he desired to 
change into gold. 

Soon thereafter the sage 
died. The miser seemed to be 


i —_—. 


the happiest of his disciples. 
Others whispered among them- 
selves, ““The sage has taught 
him something great. Maybe, 


the fellow has received the boon 


to behold God!” 

A week later the miser went 
out in search of some scrap 
iron. The shop-keeper quoted 


hima price which was a little — 


higher than the rate that pre- 
vailed earlier. 

“Tt will be wise on my part 
to wait for the price to come 
down,” he thought. Every 
week he enquired | about the 
price; but it did not come 
down. “Although when the 


iron is changed into gold it will 
matter little whether I had. paid 
a high or Jow price for the iron, 
still it is not sensible on my 
part to enrich the seller of 
scrap iron by paying him more,” 


he told himself’ and waited 
longer. 

Two years passed, Suddenly 
there was a fall in the price of _ 
scrap iron. The miser bought 
cartfuls of them into his house. 
He fortified his house spending 
a good deal of money, for, the 
heaps of iron were to turn gold 
after all! 

Finally one night he sat down 
amidst the scraps, ready to 
utter the hymn. ; 

Aljack! He had forgotten it. 
He tore his hair and beat his 
head against the wall. But not 
a word of the hymn occurred — 
to him. He had neglected to 
remember it during the past two 
years when he kept himself 
preoccupied with the rise and 
fall in the price of scrap iron! 

He turned mad and remained 


so till he breathed his last. 








Roaring waves roll around a 
small island, which has only 
two human dwellers—rather two 
and half! While the first one is 
a majestic duke, Prospero, and 


the second is his charming 
young daughter, Miranda, the 
third dweller, Caliban, is half 
human and half beast, the son 
of a wicked witch. 


The story begins with a severe. 


storm. A ship seems to be on 
the verge of being wrecked. 
Miranda. is moved to pity. 
Little does she know that the 
ship was carrying King Alonso 
of Naples, and Antonio, Pros- 
pero’s brother, who, with the 
king's support, deprived Pros- 
‘pero of his dukedom. 


in a boat, to die in due course. 
But it was Gonzalo, Prospero’s 
good minister, who had ma- 
naged to place in the boat his 
master’s magic robe, his wand 


5 


In fact, 
Prospero and his infant daugh- - 
ter, Miranda, had been set adrift 


THE TEMPEST 


and books, for magic was Pros- 
pero’s only interest. 

Chance drove the boat to the 
island. Years passed during 
which Prospero remained occu- 
pied with the study of magic on 
one hand and nurturing 
Miranda on the other. He also 
tried his best to change Caliban 
into a cultured being, but failed. 
However, he had an excellent 
lieutenant in Ariel, a cheerful 
‘spirit. 

It was wien King Alonso, 


after marrying off his daughter 


in Africa, was returning home 
by a ship that Prospero raised 
the storm using his magic. The 
king, -his brother Sebastian, 
‘Antonio, and Gonzalo came 
ashore, but it was thought that 
the king’s son, Ferdinand, had 
been drowned. 

But Prospero was far from 
revengeful. He gave a purpose- 
ful turn to the situation. Prince 
Ferdinand was led, enchanted 
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by Ariel’s songs, to Miranda’s 
presence: They fell in love at 
first sight. To try their love 
Prospero posed as an angry 
taskmaster. But the lovers 
stood the test successfully. 


King Alonso was reminded 
; by Ariel’s song of his trea- 

- cherous conduct towards Pros- 
pero. He repented. But to 
put a happy finis to everything, 
Prospero revealed himself and 
then gave the king the most 
delightful surprise of his’ Jife: 
he showed him his dear son 
Ferdinand engrossed in a game 
of chess with Miranda. 


The wicked Ferdinand too was 
exposed. But Prospero par- 
dons all. The ship was found — 
to be safe and sound. They 
all returned to Italy. Ferdi- 
4.“ nand and Miranda get married 
' and Prospero gave up his 
magic to devote his last days to 
_ prayers! — 








THE UNUSUAL CARTER 


But the carter did not answer 


Once upon a time there lived a 
poet named Seshacharya at 
Venkatpur. One day, while 
returning home from a faraway 
<village, he boarded a cart. The 
carter agreed’ to carry him to 
Venkatpur for a fee of five 
rupees. 

Perhaps to break the mono- 
tony of the journey the carter 
asked Seshacharya, “Do you 
belong to Venkatpur?” 

“Yes, but my forefathers were 
the residents of Siddhapur. My 
father changed over to Venkat- 
pur,”’ replied the poet. 

“Siddhapur?”’ repeated .the 
carter with some amazement. 

“Yes, once we belonged to 
Siddhapur. Do you know any- 


body there?” asked the poet. — 


. 


his question. He seemed to 
have become deeply engrossed 
in some thought. 

After a few minutes the carter 
suddenly looked back at the- 
poet and asked again, “‘What is 
your occupation, sir?” 

“Well, I am a scholar and a 
poet. I have written a few 


-volumes of poetry,’ replied 


seshacharya. 

‘Excellent. I hold scholars 
and poets in high esteem. I 
feel proud to carry you in my 
cart. Was your father a poet 
too?” asked the carter. 

“He was. And so was my 
grandfather,” replied the poet. 

“I see. If you don’t mind, 
may I ask you if you earn 
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enough from writing poetry?” 


asked the carter. 

The poet laughed a sad laugh. 
“No,” he said. “I hardly earn 
anything. Days are gone when 
good poetry was appreciated in 
the courts of the kings. The 
Raja of Siddhapur was so much 
moved by the compositions of 
my grandfather that he gave 
him not only high titles and 
scrolls of honour, but also a 
lakh of rupees in cash. In fact 
I live on the property my grand- 
father had earned with that 
reward. My father left Siddha- 
pur because the rajas fell into 
bad days! No member of the 
royal dynasty lives there any 


more.”’ 

The carter fell into silence. 
Again he seemed to be deeply 
engrossed in some thought. 

“Will you please stop for a 
moment? I will like to go into 
the village at hand and quench 
my thirst,’’ said the poet. ; 

The carter stopped his cart 
and jumped down and said, 
“You need not take that much 
trouble. I will do the needful.” 

In a few bounds he entered 
the village. Soon he was seen 
leading a Brahmin boy who 
carried a tender coconut. The 
poet satisfied his thirst and 
thanked the carter. He wished 
to pay for the coconut. But 





neither the Brahmin boy nor 
the carter would accept any- 
thing. 

They reached Wenkatpur by 
the sunset. Seshacharya en- 
tered his house and came out 
with the carter’s fee. But, to 


his surprise, he saw the cart 


moving away. He asked his 
servant to run and stop the 
cart. 7 

“You forgot your fee!’ he 


told the carter when they stood. 


face to face. 


“I have not forgotten. But 


J cannot accept anything from 
“you,” was the carter’s reply. 


_ was the carter’s puzzling ques-— 


“But why?” asked the amazed 


poet. 

“Must I tell you why? Do 
you take back the gift you 
have bestowed on somebody?” 


tion. 
“No, certainly not. 


But what | 


do you mean by such a ques- 
tion?” asked the poet. 

The carter turned his head 
a little and gazed absent-mind- 
edly at the distant green fields. 
For a moment it seemed as if 
he was hesitating whether to 
answer this point or not. Still 
lost in thought he glanced 
back at the poet. 

“Well, you know that the 
Rajas of Siddhapur fell into bad 
days. The children of the 
dynasty are scattered here and 
there. I am the great-grandson 
of the raja who rewarded your 


grandfather. You live on your 


grandfather’s property. How 


can I take back a part of the 
gift my great-grandfather gave 
your ‘grandfather?’ asked the 
carter and he did not wait for 
a reply. 

The poet looked on till the 
cart disappeared from his vision. 





In days gone by there was a 
famous physician at Uttampur 


named Ramnath. People 
flocked to him for all sorts of 
ailments and he was kind and 
considerate to all. His son, 
Shombhunath, too had learnt 
the science of treatment well. 
Ramnath had no doubt in his 
mind that Shombhunath would 
carry on his tradition success- 
fully. And so did Shombhunath, 
after Ramnath’s death, for a 
year or two, 


less. He was surprised. He 
had never neglected his patients. 
He had never taken his own 


-knowledge for granted. He 


continued to study the manu- 
scripts left by his father so that 
he never ceased to learn. Why 


should patients then stop com- . 


ing to him? 
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But thereafter, he 
observed, the number of patients 
visiting him became less and 





He got the answer when peo- 
ple told him about a newly 
arrived hermit living in the forest 
nearby who distributed some 


ash with miraculous curative — 


powers. Surprised, Shombhu- 
nath grew curious to know 
whether the ash actually cured 
the patients. 

One day he visited the forest 
with some other villagers. He 


returned after a close look at 


the hermit, who sat inside a 
cave sporting a beard and. a 
mound of hair on his head. Men 
and women bowed to him and 
placed their gifts before him. 
He gave them pinches of ash. 
Instead of going home, Shom- 
bhunath straight entered the 
temple of the village deity. He 


sat in front of the deity for a _ 
long time, 


closing his eyes. 
Villagers who saw him conclu- 
ded that.a big change had come 


over him. They did not dis-. 


turb him out of their reverence 
for him. 

He did the same thing the 
next day. -When his meditation 
was over, he returned home, 
without talking to anybody. 

One day, while Shombhunath 
was engrossed in what people 
thought to be meditation, a 
woman, carrying her son in her 
arms, entered the temple and 
cried out, “O good physician, 
please save my son. I should 
have carried him to the hermit, 
but I am not sure if the boy can 
stand the strain of being carried 
so far.” 

Shombhunath stood up and 





came near the boy. He exa- 
mined him for a minute. The 
boy had swooned away. With- 
out a word Shombhunath en- 
tered the temple orchard and 
plucked a lemon and returned 
to the room. Holding the 
lemon before his mouth, he 
muttered some mantra, Then ~ 
he cut the fruit into two and 
squeezed out its juice into a 
glass. He added a pinch of 
salt and some: water to it and 
kept it ready. Then he sprink- 
led ordinary water on the child’s 
face and fanned him. Within 
minutes the boy opened his 
eyes. Shombhunath made him 
drink the lemon water and an- 
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nounced, ““My mantra has put 
Magic power into the lemon. 
Its juice is bound to make your 
boy all right in,no time.” 

A crowd had already collected 
before the temple because of the 
woman's shrick. Now they saw 
the miracle which Shombhu- 
nath’s magic lemon wrought: 


The boy indeed became all right. . 


It became the talk of the village. 
Shombhunath was already a 
physician—the son of a great 
physician. Now that he had 
mastered some new power 
through his mantra, people were 
eager to come to him at the 
earliest need. He was in de- 
mand as of old. 


Since there was a lemon tree 
in his own courtyard, he did not 
go to the temple orchard any 
more. Before giving any other 
medicine he first treated his 
patients with the sacred lemon- 
juice. 

People stopped going to the 
hermit. After a few days it 
was noticed that the hermit had 
left the forest. — 

Six months passed. One day 
the physician’s son fell sick. 
The physician was not at home. 
When he returned, he saw the 
boy suffering from high fever. 
He brought out some medicine 
and began treatment. 


“What about the lemon?” 
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asked his wife. : 
“You can give him lemon 
juice with water whenever you 
like or whenever he wants to 
drink,” was Shombhunath’s 
reply. . 
The reply did not satisfy his 
wife. ‘‘What about the mantra 
you utter on the lemon which 
does so much good to the 
patients? Why should you feel 
reluctant to use the mantra in 


_ your son’s cas¢?”’ she asked. 


“Do you know the mantra | 
read on the lemon? I just say 
to God that let His Grace work 
on my patients. In any case I 
am making the same prayer in 
my son’s case too, lemon or no 


lemon!” replied Shombhunath.. 

“[ do not understand you. 
Why then do you use Jemon for 
other patients?” asked his wife 


_ again. 
“Ordinarily the people would 


false hermit. 


not believe in a simple prayer. - 
So I gave them the impression 
that | was uttering a mantra 
which had the magic power to 
cure them. You must remem- 
ber that [ was competing with a 
When I saw him 
I felt that he was only collecting 
gifts for himself. He had no 
power to cure even a cat. I 
cured people through my 
prayers, my goodwill, and my 
medicine. What -I lacked was 
miracle! So J added that through ~ 
a show of mantra. But I read 
the mantra on the lemon. The 
lemon was hardly harmful. In- 
fact, it cures or helps curing ~ 
many types of disorders!” 

“Do you think that the hermit 
was a hoax?” asked his wife. 

“Why then do you think he 
left the forest when people 
stopped going to him?’’ asked 
Shombhunath in return. . 





Soon after Rama began his 
rule, a tribe of gundharvas pro- 
ved a menace to the northern 
frontier of his kingdom. At 
Rama’s bidding Bharata led an 
army to the frontier and drove 
away the trouble-makers. . The 
people of the area heaved sighs 
of relief. 

In another remote part of 
the kingdom cropped up a new 
‘danger in the person of Lavana- 
sura, a terrible demon. Rama 
knew that the enemy was adept 
at creating illusions and resor- 
ting to supernatural tricks. He 
summoned Vibhishana through 
Hanuman. Vibhishana arrived 
soon, accompanied by a group 
of demon heroes. Rama asked 
Shatrughna to lead his army 


against the demon. Thus, Vibhi- as 


shana and Shatrughna went out 
in a martial expedition. 
Lavanasura and his tribe were 


merciless and murderous. But 
Shatrughna faced them boldly. 


Vibhishana proved a great sup- 


port, for, he could see through 
the illusions and tricks of the 
demon, After a fearful battle 
the demon fell to Shatrughna’s 
arrows. Great was the joy of 
the citizens of Ayodya when the 
messengers returned from the 
battle-field and announced the 
defeat of Lavanasura, And when 
riding in stately chariots, Shat- 
rughna and Vibhishana returned 
to the capital, the people of 
Ayodhya flocked in the streets 
to welcome the heroes. For 
many days together the city 
Temained in a festive mood. 





One iy Rama and Sita were 
seated in the court. Before them 
sat Hanuman, Vashistha, Bha- 
rata, Lakshmana, Shatrughna, 
Sugriva, Angada, Nala, Neela, 


Jambavan, Vibhishana and 
others. Suddenly there appea- 


red before them the great sage, | 


Agastya. Rama stood up and 
greeted him with due show of 
courtesy. | 

“O blessed soul, please tell 
me if I can be of any service to 
you,” said Rama. 

“Like all the other people, 
I too have nothing to murmur 
about under your pious and 
noble rule. But I wish to caution 
you against a great danger. We 
are all praise for you because 


of your destroying Ravana, the 
ten-headed demon. But I won- 
der if you know about the 
hundred-headed demon, Shata- 
mukha, who is at the moment 
conspiring to kill you, from his 
capital which is a magic city 
situated beyond the bitter sea,” 
said Agastya. 

“O sage, I hardly know any- 
thing about the demon you 
speak of,”’ confessed Rama. 

“Kashyapa had a wife named 
Basu. It was at an evil mo- 
ment that she gave birth to a 


‘child which has grown into the 


wicked Shatamukha. The de- 
mon worshipped Brahma for a 


long time and succeeded in 


obtaining such boons from him 
whereby he has become a me- 
nace even to Indra, the king of 
the gods. He is extremely 
arrogant and he desires to con- 
quer all the three worlds. O 
Rama, you alone can vanquish 
him!” said Agastya. 

“Is he really so very terrible?” 
asked Rama. 

‘“*He is. But of what worth is 
his demoniac ferocity before 
you?) You have destroyed 
Ravana. Although the demon 
I speak about is more dangerous 
than Ravana, you can still van- 
quish him,” said Agastya re- 


_ assuringly. 


After Agastya took ‘leave of 
Rama, he told his brothers and 
friends, “I am tired after my 
long battle with Ravana, Kum- 
bhakarna and the lot. Laksh- 
mana’s condition is not diffe- 
rent from mine. Bharata has 
lately fought with the Gundhar- 


vas, and Shatrughna with Lava-. 


nasura. Who will now wish to 
face the hundred-headed de- 
mon? It is not easy to cross the 


seas either—and last of all the 


remotely situated bitter sea. 
The worried Rama’s eyes fell 
on Hanuman. He exclaimed, 
“O hero! You alone can under- 
take this task. You may be 
remarkable for your humility, 
but I know that you are an 
emanation of Rudra. You can 


perform the impossible, if you 


so please.” 

“My lord, I am at your ser- 
vice. Can there be a demon so 
powerful as to survive your 
-wrath? Please sit on my shoulder. 
I will carry you to the present 

destination,” said Hanuman 
with his characteristic humility. 

“You are nonpareil for your 
courage and faithfulness, O 
Hanuman,” said Rama and he 
embraced Hanuman. 

“Will you please explain to 
me how Hanuman happens to 
be an emanation of Rudra?’ 
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asked Sita. 

“Rudra, an aspect of Lord 
Shiva that dwelt high above 
the universe, once grew curious 
to know about Vishnu’s crea- 
tion and hence entered the 
atmosphere of this earth. Soon 
it got immersed in the person 
of Lord Shiva. It is that very 
celestial aspect which is incar- 
nated as Hanuman.” 

Rama got ready for the 
expedition. Sita expressed her 
wish to accompany him. Laksh- 
mana, Bharata, Shatrughna, 
Sugriva, Vibhishana and an 
army of choice soldiers too 
were to go with him. 

As all looked on, Hanuman 
began to expand his body. His 





huge form amazed all. At first 
Sita climbed on to his shoulder. 
She was followed by Rama. 
At his instruction, all the others 
too found their accommoda- 
tion on Hanuman’s. back. 

Hanuman rose high into the 
sky. It appeared as though a 
mountain was on flight! 

As Hanuman flew over the 
four seas, Rama acquainted 
Sita with their names. In due 
course the magic city of the 
hundred-headed demon could 
be seen in the horizon. It was 
protected by a strong wall of 
dazzling gold. None but Hanu- 
man could have had any access 
to that strange city beyond the 
seas. 


Before the main gate of the 
wall stretched a garden which, 
for its magnificence, could only 
be compared to the Nandan 
garden of heaven. Rama direc- 
ted Hanuman to descend there. 
The soldiers hopped down to 
the ground. . 

“Taunch the attack forth- 
with,” Rama told the army. 

Immediately. the soldiers, 
under the leadership of Sugriva, 
Angada, Vibhishana and others, 
began to collect boulders and 
heaped them along the wall. 
Then they tried to cross the 
wall. In a short while they 


‘broke open the main door. 


The demon that guarded the 
door was known as Kalakeya. 
The sudden attack surprised 
him. ‘Who are these creatures? 
Don’t they know that it is the 
invincible Shatamukha who 
owns this city? Why are these 
strangers so eager to die in 
our hands?” wondered Kala- 
keya. 

Kalakeya roared and advan- 
ced at the invaders. Rama’s 
soldiers seemed to get terrified. 
But Vibhishana encouraged 
them to face the demon bravely. 
Soon the fight became quite 
fierce. 

Shatamukha was then about 
to sit down for worshipping his 


deity. He called one of his 
guards and asked him, “What 
causes this noise?” 

“My lord! a certain king, 
riding a huge Vanara, has made 
his appearance all on a sudden. 
He has brought with him hordes 
of both human and Vanara 
soldiers. Our fort seems to be 
under siege by him,” replied 
the guard. 

“You make me laugh! Gods 
fail to stand before me. And 


you say that someone has arri- 
ved riding a mere Vanara and 
he has the audacity to attack 
my fort! Who on earth could 
that king be?” asked Shata- 
mukha. However, he did not 


take the report lightly. He 
ordered his generals to prepare 
for a battle and in no time got 
ready himself. Si 

As he emerged from his 
palace, Rama was impressed 
with his stature, his show of 
muscles as well as his dazzling 
attire. 

Observing Rama’s apprecia- 
tive look, Hanuman told him, 
‘Please do not forget that the 
creature that is coming to meet 
you is the most wicked of all 
the demons. His appearance 
might appear striking to others, 
but it should fail to impress 
you.” 


No sooner had Hanuman 








finished his comment than he 
jumped forward and planted a 
blow on Shatamukha’s chest. 
The demon tumbled down, but 
recovered his balance in the 
twinkling of an eye and ex- 
pressed his amazement, saying, 
“You seem to be quite strong! 
Nobody had ever succeeded in 
throwing me flat on the ground, 
but you did succeed, taking the 
opportunity of my unmindful- 
ness. J tasted your blow; now 
you should taste the strength of 
my weapon.” 

The demon, with all his 
strength, hurled his three-pron- 
ged weapon at Hanuman. But 
Hanuman took hold of it and 
broke it into two. 
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‘“‘Fine is your feat!”’ shouted 
Shatamukha and continued to . 
hurl a variety of weapons at 
Hanuman. Hanuman caught 
hold of each one of them and 
broke them. 

Rama was greatly pleased 
with Hanuman’s strength and 
valour. He, followed by Vibhi- 
shana, marched forward to give 
a fight to the demon. But the 
demon suddenly caught both 
of them and hurled them far 
away. Hanuman extended his 
tail towards them. They got on 
to it. Hanuman then coiled his 
tail and brought them back to 
the scene again. 

The fight resumed. The boul- 
ders which the soldiers of Rama 
hurled at the demon were cru- 
shed to dust by the demon’s 
mace. The Vanara heroes and 
the brothers of Rama did their 
best. to overthrow the demon, 
but in vain. 

Rama and Sita took their 
seats on Hanuman’s shoulder 
and confronted Shatamukha. 
The demon laughed and teased 
Rama, saying, “You consider 
yourself the bravest of mankind, 
do you? But do not be under 
the illusion that I am as weak 
as Ravana!” 

Rama replied to the demon 
not through words, but through 


a shower of arrows. However, 
the demon evaded them with 
great skill. 

Rama felt a bit tired at one 
stage and handed over his bow 
to Sita. At once Sita took aim 
at the demon and said, “If 
Rama is faithful to truth and if 
I am faithful to him, this very 
arrow ought to put an end to 
the demon.” . 

The arrow shot by her took 
the demon’s life. Sita returned 
the bow to Rama. 

Extremely pleased, Rama 
took out his jewel necklace and 
gave it to Sita. 

“Hanuman who brought us 
so far and fought for us so 
boldly deserves this reward,” 


said Sita. Rama then handed © 


over the necklace to Hanuman. 
Hanuman accepted it bowing 
his head, and said, ““This gift 


which will hang on my chest 
will ensure the presence of 
Rama and Sita within my 
heart.” 

Rama and Sita returned to 
Ayodhya. With Rama's per- 
mission Vibhishana proceeded. 
to his kingdom, Lanka, Sugriva 
left for Kiskindhya. Hanuman, 
however, continued to attend 
upon Rama. 

Rama concentrated on intro- 
ducing a sound system of 
rule in the country. People 
lived in great happiness. The 
country abounded in everything 


_ the subjects needed for a joyful 


living. 
Hanuman once felt the urge 
to see his mother, Anjana. 


She lived above the Gandha- 
madan hill. Kama, upon know- 
ing his urge, allowed him to 
proceed to meet Anjana. Contd. 





GRAINS AND GOLD 


A certain landlord had a magnificent mansion. People who 
passed through his village spent time looking at the building © 
and appreciating the architecture. The landlord was famous | 
for his philanthropy and humanity. — _ 
One day three travellers, attracted by the landlord’s build- 
ing, came near it, They saw the landlord busy picking up a 
handful of grains scattered on the ground. 
“Sir, you are showing such concern for the grains as if 
| they were gold!’ remarked one of the travellers. The other 
two nodded in agreement with their friend’s observation. 
The landlord said nothing at the moment. However, he 
asked them to have their lunch in his house. The travellers 
gladly agreed to it. She 
: But they were puzzled to see that what was given to them | 
as lunch.was no food but glittering pieces of gold ! , 
** My friends, I understood from your remark that you give 
much greater value to gold than you give to rice. Why not 


live on gold?” asked the landlord softly. 
The travellers realised their mistake. They apologised 
ee their remark. Thereafter they were served with: delicious | 
ishes. 








New. Tales of King Vikram, 
and the Vampire 


THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
SUITOR 


Dark was the night and fearful 
was the atmosphere of the cre- 
mation pround. Intermittent 
flashes of lightning revealed 
ghastly faces. From time to 
time was heard weird laughter, 
mixed up with the howl of 
jackals. 

But, with steady steps King 
Vikram began walking through 
the ground once he had brought 
down the corpse from the 
ancient tree. ? 

“Listen, O valiant king,” said 
the vampire which possessed 


the corpse, “I am at a loss to 


understand whether you are 
working like a fool or like a 
wise man. Your character seemis 
as intriguing as that of Somu. 
You don’t know the story of 
Somu, do you? Well, let me 
natrate it to you.” 

The vampire went on: A 
peasant had three sons. The 
two elder sons were active and 





intelligent, but the youngest, 
Somu, seemed quite naive and 


lazy. He was no good ‘com- 
pany for others; that is why 
his brothers never asked him to 
accompany them when they visi- 
ted any festival or went to the 
town. 

The king of the land was a 
whimsical man. He had one 
child—a daughter. No wonder 
that there would be many who 
aspired to marry her. Among 
the suitors were eligible sons of 
noblemen and even some prin- 
ces of the neighbouring king- 
doms. But the king, nobody 
knows under what kind of inspi- 


rations, made a strange condi- 


tion for his daughter's marriage. 
The princess was to stand on 
the balcony. Whoever would 
reach her first with a single 
jump from the ground would 
win her. A candidate could 
make as many attempts he liked. 

On the appointed day the 
cream of the land’s youth gathe- 
red below the balcony. Soon 
began the funny competition. 
Princes and young men from 
noble families began jumping. 
Among them were excellent jum- 
pers, but none could reach the 
balcony. Some broke their 
limbs and retreated. 

Next day the contest was 
thrown open to the commoners, 
Somu's elder brothers prepared 
to go to the town, “Take me 
with you,” proposed Somu. 
“That is out.of the question,” 
was their reply. The two smiled 
looking at each other and left 
the house. 

- “Why did they refuse to take 
me with them, mother?” Somu 
asked his sad mother. 

“My child, they think that 
you are a fool. They feel awk- 
ward if you are with them. But 
you are a grown up lad. Why 
can’t you go alone?” said the 
mother. 

“Why not!” said Somu and 
he went out in haste. 


Wishing to take to a short 
cut, He entered the forest, but 
-soon lost his way. Tired, he sat 
down under a tree. 

While unmindfully playing 
with the scattered stones, he 
found a beautiful image. He 
carried it to a stream and clea- 
ned it and placed it on a boulder 
and put a few flowers around it. 
‘Instantly a luminous spirit 
appeared before him. “The 
image you have worshipped is 
mine. It lay here forgotten for 
a long time. I am pleased for 
the care you bestowed on it. 
Tell me, what can I do for youre 
asked the spirit. 


“I shall be grateful to you, 


O Goddess, if you give me a 
smart horse which knows the 


way to the palace. And, of 


course, I will like to wear an 
attractive dress. And, if you 
don’t mind, give me a few gold 
coins, said Somu. 


A charming horse, a set of 


dazzling dress, and a bag filled 
with gold coins materialised be- 
fore him in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

somu, looking like a prince 
in his new dress, galloped away. 
On the way he saw his two 
brothers plodding towards the 
_ palace. “You seem rather poor,” 
said Somu. “Take these coins, 





but do not be extravagant with 
them. Spend them for the wel- 
fare of your family.” 
somu emptied the bag on 
them and rode away as they 
looked on with amazement. — 
Soon Somu stood before the 


palace. A large crowd had 
collected to see the suitors 
attempting to leap onto the 
balcony. Somu stood behind 
the crowd and watched the 
game. But the crowd, instead 
of looking at the competitors, 
gazed at him, for, he looked so 
fascinating. Even the princess 
focused her eyes on him. 

Somu understood that every- 


body expected him to join the 





He dismounted and 
took a jump. He found himself 
standing on the balcony, face 
to face with the princess. 

The crowd broke into a noisy 


contest. 


applause. The princess took 
a step towards Somu and put 
a diamond ring on his finger. 

But what Somu did next be- 
wildered all. He jumped down 
to the road, hopped onto his 
horse and galloped away. 

This was quite unexpected. 
It took time for the king to 
order his guards to detain the 
young man. The guards pur- 
sued him, but failed to catch 
up with him. 


Back in. the forest, Somu i 


placed the horse and the dress 
before the goddess and said, ‘“‘I 
have been to the palace. Please 
take your things back.” The 
horse and the dress disappeared. 
He returned home and kept 
quiet when his brothers narrated 


-to their mother all about the 


wonderful prince who won the 
princess but left the palace with- 
out a word. 

Agitated over the successful 
suitor’s mysterious conduct, the 
king asked his officers to spread 
over the kingdom and find out 
who put on the diamond ring. 
After a few days Somu was 
found out by two of the royal 
guards. He was led to the 
king. Although he wore no 
dazzling dress now, the princess, 
after a close look, identified him 
to be the successful suitor. 

somu married the princess 
and lived in the palace. He 
hardly talked, but it was not 
necessary for a royal son-in-law 
to talk much! Everything was at 


his disposal for a mere nod. 


A few months passed. The » 
kingdom was suddenly attacked 
by a wicked invader. The 
king’s general had just died and 
the king himself was unwell. 
The minister asked Somu to 
lead the army to fight the enemy. 

Somu rode at the head of the 


army. But midway he suddenly 
took a turn and disappeared 
into the forest. 

The soldiers thought that 
Somu was afraid of facing the 
enemy and that is why he 
escaped. They were demora- 
jised. They gave battle to the 
invaders all right, but it was a 
spiritless battle. Soon it be- 
came clear that the enemy was 
going to. win a rather easy 
victory. | 

At the critical moment an 
unknown young man appeared 
on the scene. He rode a stout 
horse and was dressed magni- 
ficently. He called upon the 
king’s dispersing army to unite. 


The army obeyed him and 
launched a sudden — offensive 
against the invaders who had 
taken their victory for granted 
and had lost the mood to fight. 
Soon the chief of the invaders 
was taken prisoner. His army 
was completely routed. 

In the meanwhile news had 
reached the king about Somu’s 
cowardly escape. Unwell 
though, the king rushed to the 
battle-front. Great was his joy 
when he found his army vic- 
torious and the enemy chief 
bound in ropes! He was told 
that the victory was due to a 
mysterious young man who 


‘appeared at the right moment 
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to give the army the leadership 
it needed. 


“Where is the young man?” | 


querried the king. 
The soldiers guided him to the 
shadow of a tree. The young 


‘man lay there, grievously woun- | 


ded. The king at once tore a 
part of his own turban and 
bandaged the young man’s 
wound. | | 

“Who are. you?” asked the 
king. 

“IT am what I am,” “replied 
the young man in a faint voice. 


to his feet after a- while and 
jumped onto his horse and 
galloped away. 

The king had to pass a few 
hours in the battlefield, deciding 
about the prisoners and making 
arrangements for the govern- 
ance of the neighbouring land 
the chief of which had become 
his prisoner. It was night when 
he returned to his palace. 

““Father, you bandaged: your 
son-in-law's wound with a piece 


|. from your own turban!” ex- 


claimed the princess. 
Only then the king had a 
closer look at Somu. He rea- 


Jised that the mysterious young 


man was none other than his 
own son-in-law. 

The vampire paused for a 
moment and then: asked in a 
challenging tone, “Tell me, O 
King, why did Somu wish to 
avoid marrying the princess even 
after winning the contest? Why 
did he wish to keep his identity 
a secret even after the victory? 
Is it because he was rather 
foolish? Or, was it to create a 


- sensation at the end? What did 


His face was half covered and — 


the king could not see him 


properly. 
But the young man sprang 
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his reply-to the king’s question 
signify? Amswer my questions 
if you can. Your head shall 
roll off your shoulder if you 
choose to keep mum despite 
your knowledge of the answers!” 





King Vikram replied at once: 
“Somu was far from being 


foolish. He was a young man 
who knew how to remain calm 
in the face of either public 
acclaim or condemnation. He 
knew that his success as a suitor 
was due to the blessings of the 
goddess. The crowd and the 
king mistook him as a prince 


because of his glittering dress. 


He was not willing to take 
advantage of their illusion. 
“Needless to say, he had 
slipped into the forest, while 
going to the battlefield, for gett- 


ing ie blessings and the neces- 
sary dress and a powerful horse 
from the goddess. He knew 
that the victory was due to the 
goddess, and not due to his 
personal strength. That is why, 
when asked who he was, he 
replied that he was what he 
was. In other words, the vic- 
tory had not changed the fact 
that he was a humble young - 
man of peasant stock.” 

As soon as the king finished 
giving the reply, the vampire, 
along with the corpse, slipped 
off his shoulder. 


This is to remind our readers that the entries they send either for the 
Photo - Caption Contest ’ or the Story-Title Contest must be per post-— 
card alone and not by any other means, envelope or inland letter card, 


Secondly, entries for the two Bormpentones must come separately— : 


not by the same post-card. 


We will not be surprised if our judges consider the ‘violation of 
these pepe) ples as disqualifications. 


a7 


GREATER OF THE TWO! - 
Indra, the King of Gods, and God Saturn once debated 
‘ between themselves as to who was greater of the two. 

“IT am greater than you, it goes without saying, I, being 
the King of Gods!” asserted Indra. 

“All, including Gods, are afraid of coming under my 
influence. Hence I am greater than you,” announced Saturn. 

‘Tam not afraid of you!” said Indra. 

“Well, then, I will take hold of you tomorrow and teach 
you a lesson!” snapped Saturn. . 

Next day, before it was morning, Indra entered a forest 
and hid in order to foil Saturn’s plan to take hold of him. 
When the day was over he emerged from the forest triumphant 
and told Saturn, “Admit that I am greater than you, for, 
you could not take hold of me!” 

“Admit that 1am greater than you, for, being afraid of 
me, you, the King of Gods hid in the forest!” retorted Saturn. 

Indra kept quiet. 

ree ie 
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MONUMENTS OF INDIA 
THE MEENAKSHI TEMPLE OF MADURAI 


Madurai, perhaps the most ancient city of South India, has grown 
around the great temple of Goddess Meenakshi. 


The temple dates back to the earliest Pandyan times, although the 
reater part of the building was destroyed by Malik Kafur when he 
nvaded Madurai in 1310. In sixteenth century King Viswanatha Naik 
began rebuilding the destroyed parts. 


There are nine beautiful gopurams or gateways around the shrines 
‘of Meenakshi and her consort, Lord Sundareswara. But most striking 
are the four outer gopurams, each one standing on 60-foot high single 
stones serving as door posts. They are exquisitely sculptured. 
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TOWARDS A BRIGHTER ENGLISH pyar erect? BPE 





MEET MRS. HORSE! 
We knew of a bright boy (he has smce grown up to be a brighter young 
man) who was once guiding some guests through the compound of his 
- father’s house. He led them into the stable and said, “This is our horse.” 
Then, showing the other animal by its side, said, ““This is Mrs. Horse.” 
The guests were a serious lot. They did not laugh. But'we can never 
be sure of all the guests. Better we are sure of the different names used 
for the male, the female and the young of the various animals: 


Animal . . Male —_ Female _ Young 


Ass ; ‘Jackass Jenny . Foal 

Bear : He—Bear She—bear 

Cat Tom es Tabby 

Cattle . Bull Cow 

Chicken Rooster Hen 

Deer Stag Hind 

Dog Dog Bitch . 

Duck Drake Duck 

Goat Billy—goat Nanny-goat 
Gander Goose 
Srallion 


Ram 


oy 
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How did the Ist of May came to be known as Labour Day? 
L. Obalappa, Bombay. 


“Yesterday, being the 1st of May, a number of persons went into the 
fields and bathed their faces with the dew on the grass with the idea 
_ that it would render them beautiful.” ee 


This is an extract from a report published in a London newspaper 
in 1791. This practice of applying morming dew to the face may bea a 
superstition, but the fact that it was done onthe 1st of May is signifi- 
cant. In a country of cold climate the beginning of May was perhaps 
a most welcome event. In mediaeval England it was observed as a 
holiday and people went festive or “a- Mayingd ys! _As the poet Robert 
Herrick (1591-1674) wrote : ; 


“Then while time serves, and we are but decaying ; 
Come, my Corinna, come, fet’s go a-Maying.” 


It was the Second Socialist International Congress held in Paris in 
1889 which took the decision to’ observe the 1st of May as the labour 
Day. The working class people all over the world were asked to de- 
monstrate their solidarity on this day through processions, meetings, etc. 
It is difficult to say to what extent the selection of Ist of May as Labour 
Day was influenced by the traditional holiday spirit with which the day 
was associated. — 5 


*., 


In several countries the 1st of May is an official holiday. Labour 
organisations use the day to focus the society's attention on the problems 
of the Crag class. 








- Ve ¢Vouvara invited to-choose-# title -for_the: following story and write it: 
2: Li on a post card and mail it to ‘Story Title Contest’, Chandamama, 


2 & 3, Arcot Road, Madras 600026, to reach us by the 20th of May. 


A reward of Rs. 25.00 will go to the best entry, which will be published 
in the July “78 issue. Please do not use the same card for entering 
the Photo-Caption Contest.) 3 . ie 





In a certain kingdom there was no sufficient rain for two years. The 
crop failed. 


There was a wealthy landlord who had a large store of rice. People 


went to him for borrowing rice. The landlord went on distributing the - 


- rice till his stock lasted and to each borrower he said, ‘Return the rice the 


day the king dies.” 


Soon the prince heard this strange condition made by the landlord. — 


Furious, he got the landlord arrested and threw him into the prison. In 
a huff he went. to the king and reporting the matter to him, said, “A 
feo Nene is eagerly looking forward to your death deserves to be 
ang 


The king hurried to the prison and got the landlord released and hugged © 


i 


him. To the surprised prince, he then said; “This gentleman is the best 


of my well-wishers. His borrowers, knowing that they have to repay 


their loans upon my death, would pray for my long life. In fact, they 


would wish me to be immortal so that they were not required to pay back 


_ theirloans. My boy, use your intelligence with greater care!" 


‘Rasult of Story Title Contest held in March Issue 
_. The Prize is awarded to : a 
. Sri Bhagwan V. Lachhani, | Sheeoneee 
 6/B Pushtiker Society, Jogeshwari (West) 
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Mr, Prasad 


These two photographs are somewhat related. Can you think of suitable captions | ? 


Could be single words, are several words, but the two captions must be related to 
each other. 


"Rs. 25 will be awarded as prize for the best caption. Remember, pone mnie must 
teach us by 20th MAY 


Winning captions will be amnounced in ‘JULY. ‘issue. 
Write your entry on a POST CARD, specify ‘the month, give your. full name, 
address, age and post to: 
. PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 
CHANDAMAMA MAGAZINE 
MADRAS - 600 026 


Result ‘of Photo Caption Contest held in March Issue 
Pirie one Prize is awarded to; — 
> Mr. P. J. Ne Maidu, 
Thennolal Glass Products Limited, 
Chinchwad, Akurdi, Pune 417 019... pees Eocene 
Winning Entry — "Vivacious: Worarst — ‘Innocent ‘Betrayol” Sabena 


_ Find out nine British wild animals 
which are shown in this picture. 
: Ee 
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Prinind by 8, V. REDD! ot Prasad Process Private Lid. and published 
B. VISWAWATHA REDDI for CHANDAMAMA CHILDREN'S TRUST FUND (Prop, of 
Chandamams Publications), 2 & 3. Arcot Road, Madras-600 026 (India), Contra 
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Creative Unit 3455 
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Gold Spot: The taste goes to your cmile. e 


Chandamama [English] a ee "May 1978 
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a) you. can save his teeth 
ily Pui cavities 


RTT 


WTR MSM hic em meets fan 


to harden teeth against decay 


A toothache isn't just painful, it's a sign of 


tooth decay. Ignore it, and the decay goes deeper, 
leading to painful cavities, 


eine f 
Pe 


Signal 2 Age fhe mode wfecdien 
Aucvice fanmade (a ate modi acise 
From pecetrdiag feed) aad 

caunling oweay. 


The cavity-fighter 


Now, before it's too late, start your fami any on the toothpaste that is pi 
to fight tooth decay—Signal 2. Its special fluoride formula unites with 
the teeth to make them harder, more resistant to haemful mouth acids— 
and helps prevent cavities. No other toothpaste is better 

oat fighting tooth decay. 


Don't just take our word, Chock with your dentist. 


— Sata 2 S80: x32 


cavity—fighter 
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Price in Sei Lanka As. 1,25 
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Wee cee salty. 


Allagreeit'stasty,  . &* \ I 
tasty, tasty. ia 


i a 
World Selection é} a 
Award Winner (amar 


“K —the one and only sweet and salty biscuit sensation. 





